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National Resource 


Planning Proposed 


Bills Before Congress Would Di- 
vide Nation into Seven Fed- 
eral Planning Areas 


TVA EXPERIENCE IS MODEL 


Opposition Develops Because of Pro- 
gram to Construct Electric 
Power Projects 

When the President sent a message to 
Congress, June 3, calling for legislation for 
regional planning, he brought up a subject 
which affects everyone in the United States. 
The people of any nation are dependent on 
the natural resources of their country. The 
President realized the importance of our 
natural resources; he realized that they are 
being wasted, and he called upon Congress 
to act. Two bills were introduced on the 
same day, one by Senator Norris and one 
by Representative Mansfield. Both pro- 
vided for seven regional planning areas in 
the United States, and both followed the 
pattern laid by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Those bills have been buried in 
the jam caused by the Supreme Court 
fight, but sooner or later they will be con- 
sidered by Congress, although probably 
not during the present session. 


Nature’s Warnings 

The President told Congress that ‘‘nature 
has given recurrent and poignant warn- 
ings through dust storms, floods, and 
droughts that we must act while there is 
yet time if we would preserve for ourselves 
and our posterity the natural sources of a 
virile national life.’ Those who favor 
planning tell us that there are few persons 
who have not felt those warnings in one 
form or another. 

The farmer whose land is subject to soil 
erosion knows that planning is needed, they 
say. There are places in the United States 
where thousands of acres of land are ruined 
because the natural protection was stripped 
from them. With trees and grass gone, 
the water had its way. In places it took 
the rich topsoil and deposited it hundreds 
of miles away in river beds. In other places 
it cut deep gashes in the hillsides. One 
county in Georgia lost 3,000 acres of farm 
land because of soil erosion. A miniature 
Grand Canyon is found where once cotton 
fields and truck gardens grew. The water 
which races off these bare fields does other 
damage. The families along the Ohio Valley 
know only too well the results of too much 
water. The flood which swept down the 
Ohio River last winter wrecked homes, 
ruined buildings and entire towns. It 
taught the owners that national planning 
was needed. That flood was but one of 
many which have cost the people of the 
nation millions of dollars and much suffer- 
ing. It is probably not the last. Natural 
reservoirs have been weakened because 
fields have been plowed and forests have 
been cut, and no artificial reservoirs have 
replaced those provided by nature. Plan- 
ning is certainly needed to control floods, 
say its advocates. 

Then they say that the farmers of the 
dust bowl have felt the effects of an un- 
planned economic life. Huge black billows 
of dust swept across the central states dur- 
ing the last few years, leaving ruined farms 
and illness. An area which was once 
covered by grass, a natural pasture land, 
is now a desert because that grass was 
plowed up and the land turned into wheat 
fields. When high winds blew across those 

(Continued on page 8) 
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To Those Who Can Lead 


It has become the fashion in some quarters to speak of duty as something out of 
date. Young people are supposed to express themselves, to find ease, comfort, happiness. 
Now all this is well enough if viewed in the proper perspective. It is quite right that 
each one should try to find the way to a more abundant life. But to ignore the claims 
of duty is to renounce all that is great and noble and truly civilized. It is to forsake 
the path which alone has led to progress and general well being. If one forgets his 
obligations to others the finest sentiments which ever inspire the acts of man will atrophy 
through disuse, and the individual will lose those characteristics which have ever dis- 
tinguished the truly great. 

There is reason enough why one should undertake to comprehend the problems of the 
public life in the interest of his own enlightenment. One needs a broad understanding 
of today’s great issues in order that he may serve his own interests. But any competent 
person should be ashamed to stop at that, for the obligation rests upon every intelligent 
individual to make a contribution to the common good. There are plenty of men and 
women of ability and training who are working against the common good in order to 
Mighty 


Not all the strong are oppressing 


serve their selfish ends. Men in positions of power and influence are doing that. 
corporations are fattening at the expense of the poor. 
the weak, but many are. That is one reason why there is so much hunger, so many 
heartaches, so many tears in this great land of ours. Anyone who, possessing a good 
mind, feels no impulse to use it to remedy the wrongs which cry to heaven and to lift the 
burdens which rest so heavily upon many of his fellow citizens, must be woefully lacking 
in moral vigor. 


There is a call today for leadership which seeks to serve the common good. The 
young men and women who aspire to leadership should prepare to work for the public 
Let 


of America and of the great body of Americans; the greedy interests, the criminals, the 


interests as effectively as the antisocial work for their selfish ends. the enemies 
grafters and irresponsible leaders of every sort, be thwarted by an ability as great as 
theirs and a zeal as strong. Let the young citizens who are strong in mind bring to the 
public life ability and courage and enthusiasm more powerful than can be mustered by 
Many 
But the qualified 
youth of today must decide whether to go the way of the civic slacker or to travel the 


those who misuse power. Such gifts for leadership are not possessed by all. 


there are who are lacking in competence, in courage, or in character. 


road of patriotism and public service. 
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New Concern Over 
Future of Austria 


British Reported to Fear That 
Hitler May Be Planning 
Another Coup 


NO OPPOSITION APPARENT 


But Economic and Political Problems 
of Union May Be Acting as Re- 
straining Influence 


The British government, it is reported, 
has for some weeks been concerned over 
the possibility that Adolf Hitler is medi- 
tating a new foreign adventure. The Nazi 
government, it is believed in London, is 
badly in need of a victory in the foreign 
field—something it has not enjoyed in 
more than a year—in order to counteract 
the difficulties it is experiencing in solving 
Germany’s economic problems. This year’s 
bad harvest, the continued shortage of raw 
materials, the privations forced upon the 
people in order that the gigantic armaments 
program may be satisfied—these and other 
factors combine to promise an uncom- 
fortable winter for the citizens of the 
Third Reich. 

Specifically, the British are concerned 
lest Hitler make a bold move in the direc- 
tion of Austria, and attempt to realize 
his never relinquished dream of joining 
his native country to the one he has 
adopted. The British secret service, skill- 
ful and well informed, is reported to have 
informed Foreign Minister Anthony Eden 
of alarming Nazi intentions with regard to 
Austria. 


Time Favors Germany 

Perhaps British fears are not well 
founded, and perhaps nothing of im- 
portance will happen to affect the status 
of Austria. Yet it is worth noting that 
no time, since Hitler came into power in 
Germany, has been more propitious than 
the present for a Nazi drive on Austria. 
The situation favors Germany as it has 
not done before. 

A severe financial crisis has brought a 
weak government to the helm in France. 
Russia, shaken by internal troubles, and 
forced to take account of Japan’s military 
activities in the Far East, is in no position 
to inject itself into European affairs. Brit- 
ain, straining herself to rearm, and anxious 
over Italian designs in the Mediterranean, 
would hardly oppose, except diplomatically, 
German penetration southward. And Italy, 
now on friendly terms with Germany, and 
her attention turned toward Spain and 
the Mediterranean, would not again, as 
she did once before, rush troops to the 
Austrian border to prevent a Nazi coup. 
Finally, Austria herself is powerless to 
thwart any ambition of a greater power. 

Thus, if Hitler is really intent upon a 
foreign success, the opportunity is waiting 
for him. It is true that he would run a 
risk that something might happen to cause 
war, but he ran no greater risk when he 
suddenly rearmed the Rhineland in March 
of 1936. He has won one bluff after an- 
other and has reason to believe that he 
could do so again. 

Moreover, Hitler might, if he wished, 
take advantage of certain difficulties which 
Germany has been having with Austria, to 
provide an excuse for forcing that country 
into union with Germany. Relations be- 
tween Germany and Austria were estab- 
lished on a new basis, one which presum- 
ably would grow more friendly, in July of 
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last year by the signing of an Austro- 
German accord. In that agreement Ger- 
many recognized the “full sovereignty of 
the Federal State of Austria.” Each nation 
pledged itself to exert neither direct nor 
indirect influence on the political affairs of 
the other, and Austria promised to be 
guided by the principle that she is primarily 
a German state. 


Relations Unsatisfactory 

This agreement appears to contain a 
German promise of Austrian independence 
provided that Austria maintains a policy 
of close harmony and cooperation with 
Germany. Such harmony, however, has 
not been forthcoming to a degree fully 
satisfactory to Germany. The Nazis had 
expected that the Austrian government, 
under Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg, 
would make certain concessions which 
would establish German influence in Aus- 
tria on a solid foundation. These conces- 
sions, briefly, involved the admittance of 
members of the Austrian Nazi party to 


the tactics used by Hitler himself in Ger- 
many. If this program could be success- 
ful, German victory in Austria would be 
complete. 

It is reported that Germany’s ambassador 
to Austria, Franz von Papen, has been ad- 
vised of the Nazi government’s displeasure 
over his failure to make greater progress 
in Austria. There were even rumors that 
he had been given until July 15 to secure 
the desired concessions from Schuschnigg, 
and that if he did not produce results by 
that date, the Nazis would resort to more 
forceful measures. There was, of course, 
no hint as to what those particular measures 
might be. 

The conferences between Austria and 
Germany ended in failure early in July. 
Except for a truce in the newspaper war, 
Schuschnigg steadfastly refused to give 
in, because he knew that if he did so his 
days as head of Austria, and Austria’s days 
as an independent nation, would in all 
likelihood be numbered. He is anxious to 
be on friendly terms with both Italy and 

Germany but is resolved that Aus- 





A VILLAGE IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL 


the Austrian cabinet; the admission of all 
German newspapers to circulation in Aus- 
tria; an amnesty for Austrian Nazi terror- 
ists; and repatriation of the Austrian 
legion—a group of Austrians which had 
crossed the German border prior to the 
Nazi putsch of 1934, for the purpose of 
overthrowing the government, then under 
Chancellor Dollfuss. 

But Chancellor Schuschnigg has refused 
to admit Nazi members to his government, 
and has only been willing to permit a few 
of the milder German newspapers to cross 
the Austrian border. Even these are 
frequently confiscated. His stand has been 
a disappointment to Germany, which had 
hoped peacefully to gain influence over 
the Austrian government, and eventually, 
perhaps, to supplant it entirely with an 
Austrian Nazi-dominated one, following 














tria shall remain free. In time, 
he hopes to restore the Hapsburgs 
to the throne. 

And so there are added reasons 
why Hitler might find it expedient 
to march into Austria. His pro- 
gram of peaceful penetration has 
not been a glittering success, and 
there is always danger that 
Schuschnigg might ignore the for- 
bidding fingers of Rome and Ber- 
lin, and place the pretender Otto 
on the throne, and thus make the 
conquest of Austria more difficult. 
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Does Germany Want Austria? 


But, at the same time, there 
are other considerations which 
may be restraining the hand of 
those ardent Nazis who long to 
unite Austria and Germany. It is 
reported that there is difference 
of opinion in Germany as to 
whether it would be wise to ab- 
sorb Austria, at the present time 
at least. It is said that the leaders 
of the German army, the Reichs- 
wehr, who are becoming increas- 
ingly influential in the making of 
Nazi decisions, are opposed to the 
union of Austria and Germany. 
They would prefer the preservation of an 
independent but satellite state to the south, 
instead of an extension of German boun- 
daries. This would permit German ac- 
tivity in the Balkans under an Austrian 
cloak. Some think that the Reichswehr 
would even favor the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs in Austria, thinking that this 
might help to reconstitute part of the 
old Austro-Hungarian empire. These opin- 
ions are bound to have weight with Hitler 
because of the very strength of the army’s 
position in Germany. 

There are, besides, economic considera- 
tions which may cause Hitler to hesitate. 
Austria is a poor country. Her addition to 
Germany would not enrich Germany’s 
economy but would most likely be a drain 
upon it. The tourist trade, upon which 
Austria relies heavily for what sustenance 
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she has, would be severely curtailed in the 
event of Austria’s union with Nazi Ger- 
many. Thus, Germany’s economic prob- 
lems might be increased, and that is some- 
thing which she could not easily stand. 

Finally, there is the fact that Germany’s 
domination of Austria would be unpopular 
with a large group of Austrians, bringing 
with it problems of pacification and con- 
trol. The great majority of Austrians are 
Roman Catholic. The present enmity be- 
tween the Nazi regime and the Catholic 
Church, resulting from the Nazi persecution 
of Catholics, has aroused the resentment 
of many devout Austrian Catholics. In 
addition there are a number of Jews and 
many Socialists in Austria. These would 
have nothing but suffering to look forward 
to under the rule of Berlin. 

So it is possible that Hitler is not quite 
so anxious to reach out and grab Austria 
as he was a year or two ago. He has not, 
of course, given up the intention of uniting 
the two nations someday, but he may feel 
it advisable to wait, to rely on a favorable 
turn of events which would result in the 
establishment of a satellite state, later to 
be welded into the German nation. The 
fact that he has not so far acted, when 
the circumstances are so favorable, indi- 
cates that he may be of this mind and that 
he will do nothing unless the necessity of 
promoting a foreign adventure should out- 
weigh all other considerations. 


Schuschnigg Carries On 


Meanwhile Chancellor Schuschnigg is do- 
ing his best to steer Austria through the 
dangerous channels. His difficulties are 
great for he does not enjoy the wholehearted 
support of a majority of the people. On 
the one side are the Socialists, who recall 
bitterly that Dollfuss, Schuschnigg’s prede- 
cessor, sanctioned an armed attack upon 
them in 1934. They have not since then 
been a factor in the government. 

On the other side are the Austrian Nazis 
who are growing more numerous and more 
vocal. They nearly captured the govern- 
ment in 1934, when Dollfuss was assassi- 
nated, and are confident that they will fi- 
nally succeed. They look upon the Austro- 
German accord of last year, as opening the 
door to increased agitation for recognition 
on their part. They are demanding ad- 
mission to the government. 

It is probable that in all, 70 per cent of 
the Austrian people are out of sympathy 
with the Schuschnigg government, 40 per 
cent being Nazis and 30 per cent Socialists. 
The chancellor has only the Catholic 
Church, and a few of the advocates of 
restoration to back him up. He has been 
more lenient with the Nazis than with the 
Socialists, but is apparently not prepared 
to come to terms with either faction. 

He would like to broaden the base of his 
support by placing Otto on the throne. He 
feels that this would kindle anew Austrian 
patriotism and would rally many Nazi and 
Socialist sympathizers behind the king. But 
when he broached the subject last, a few 
months ago, he received a severe rebuke 
from both Italy and Germany. He is not 
likely, therefore, to try restoration except 
as a last measure to ward off the Nazis. 

Schuschnigg is all the more insecure in 


that he has lost the strong supporting arm 
of Mussolini. Up until a year ago Austrian 
independence was assured because the Ital- 
ian legions were there to protect it if nec- 
essary. Mussolini worked in close sym- 
pathy with the Austrian government. 

But larger imperial interests have turned 
Mussolini’s attention away from Austria. 
The Ethiopian affair drained his resources 
and created a state of enmity with Great 
Britain. Fearing Britain, and France which 
could be counted upon to stand with Brit- 
ain, he turned toward Germany. It is 
thought that he was not anxious to strike 
a bargain with Hitler, but was more intent 
upon threatening a friendship and thus 
inducing Britain and France to recognize 
his Ethiopian conquest and help him to 
finance the development of the new em- 
pire. But if he gambled on this he lost, 
and the result was the much-discussed 
Rome-Berlin axis. In order to clear up 
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CHANCELLOR KURT VON = SCHUSCHNIGG OF 
AUSTRIA 


his relations with Germany he was obliged 
to relinquish his hold on Austria. This 
he did, hoping that Germany would be 
moderate and would value Italian friend- 
ship more important than Austro-German 
union. 

This left Schuschnigg to deal with the 
Nazis alone. So far he has been fairly suc- 
cessful, but the odds do not greatly favor 
him. 
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China: The failure of a truce, which had 
seemed to promise a peaceful settlement of 
the troubles between Japan and China, once 
more brought the nations to the point of 
war last week. The refusal of the 37th 
division of China’s 29th army to withdraw 
from the Peiping area, as provided for 
under the truce, coupled with an alleged 
attack upon Japanese soldiers, was the im- 
mediate cause of the new difficulties. The 
37th division is the most militant and most 
anti-Japanese of the troops quartered in 
North China. It is apparently determined 
not to permit the Nanking government, or 
the local authorities in Peiping, to yield 
before Japan. 

The fighting quickly increased to serious 
proportions, although how serious it was 
difficult to say, because of the censorship 
which prevented clear reports from coming 
through. Japanese warplanes were said to 
have bombarded Chinese barracks at Lang- 
fang, near Peiping. It was reported that a 
small detachment of Japanese troops were 
being besieged in a Peiping temple, and 
there were rumors that 500 Chinese had 
been slain to the east of Peiping. The sit- 
uation was considered much more serious 
than it was on July 7 when the initial in- 
cident took place. Foreigners hurried to 
shelter into embassies, and foreign troops, 
including United States marines, were as- 
sembled to assure their defense. Not since 
the Boxer rebellion, 37 years ago, had the 
atmosphere in Peiping been so tense and so 
full of danger. If injury should be done to 
the foreign population, as may easily hap- 
pen, more peril will be added to the situa- 
tion. 

It hardly seems that this time war can be 
avoided. If China retreats now she may 
as well acknowledge the loss of a large part 
of North China to Japan. It is incon- 
ceivable that Japan will back down. To do 
so would cause a loss of face which would 
make the Chinese all the more difficult to 
deal with in the future. 


* * * 


Spain: The rebel drive on Madrid con- 
tinued with undiminished severity last week, 
and with greater success. General Fran- 
cisco Franco’s army captured the town of 
Brunete, an important point on the govern- 
ment’s front. Franco’s strategy is to attack 
various centers on the loyalist front rather 
than to expose his forces in a broad offen- 
sive against Madrid. If he can succeed in 
cutting off Madrid’s communications, vic- 
tory will be in sight. 

In London, meanwhile, the noninterven- 
tion committee talked itself into another 
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THE PORT OF TSINGTAO IN SHANTUNG, CHINA 


The harbor of Tsingtao in North China is one of the most accessible to Japan and it is there, in the event of 
war, that many Japanese troops will probably be landed. 





deadlock over the British compromise offer 
to accord Franco belligerent rights pro- 
vided all foreign volunteers are withdrawn 
from Spain. Germany and Italy insist that 
belligerent rights be recognized independent 
of the subject of volunteer withdrawal. 
Britain and France will not hear of this 
proposal, and there the matter stands. The 
whole question of nonintervention has as- 
sumed the aspects of a farce, with the na- 
tions talking and talking while intervention 
continues without interruption. 


:e * 


Palestine: The partition of Palestine, 
proposed by the British foreign office sev- 
eral weeks ago, will have to be approved by 
the League of Nations before the British 
Parliament accepts it. At a recent session 
Parliament discussed the partition proposi- 
tion, which would separate the Jews and the 
Arabs into independent countries of their 
own, but would leave Jerusalem under the 
British mandate which has governed the 
entire country since the World War. But 
Parliament passed the plan to the League 
without voting on it. There was no de- 
cided opposition to the plan, but the British, 
as is their custom, showed a desire to take 
their time and to act only after careful 
consideration. The legislators did not like 
to approve a plan which might be rejected 
by the League; they prefer to have the final 
decision themselves. The League will prob- 
ably accept the partition plan, but since 
Parliament adjourns soon until the latter 
part of October. nothing 
can be done until then. 


Meanwhile, the proposal 
to partition Palestine is hav- 
ing some unlooked-for ef- 
within the country. 
According to a New York 
Times correspondent, many 
Arabs, after 18 years of 
stubborn _ independence, 
have decided that coopera- 
tion with the Jews would 
benefit both groups. The 
Jews have brought efficiency 
and progress to Palestine. 
Without their initiative and 
their financial backing, the 
Arabs could do little toward 
improving their country. 
The British proposal to cut 
them off from this alliance, 
although they have never 
before shown any signs of 
realizing its advantages, has 
caused numerous Arabs to 
change their outlook on co- 
operating with the Jews. It 
is hard to say at this time 
whether their changed at- 


fects 


titude, if it is really changed, will make a 
difference in Great Britain’s desire to “rid 
themselves of an intolerable burden,” as 
the foreign office puts it. Great Britain 
might not find that burden so intolerable 
if the Arabs decide to cooperate with the 
Jews toward establishing a peaceful, pro- 
gressive Palestine. 
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lreland: Eamon de Valera was reelected 
president of the Executive Council of the 
Irish Free State at the first meeting of the 
newly elected deputies of the Dail 


Church of England, was introduced by 
A. P. Herbert. There was no political party 
supporting the bill, and it would probably 
have gone to oblivion along with many 
other private bills if Mr. Herbert had not 
undertaken to arouse public opinion in its 
favor. 

He did this by writing a novel, “Holy 
Deadlock.” Because the novel was inter- 
esting and human, it was read by thou- 
sands who would never have listened to 
political speeches or read dull pamphlets 
on the same problem. Through the novel, 
the people of Great Britain came to realize 
the condition of their very limited di- 
vorce law, and they demanded that it be 
broadened. 
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Yugoslavia: A proposed concordat be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the Roman Catholic 
Church, which would give the latter the ad- 
vantage over the Orthodox Church, is 
arousing a storm of protest in Yugoslavia. 
There have been riots in the city streets 
between members of the two churches, and 
serious civil war is threatened if the con- 
cordat, which has passed the lower house, 
is ratified by the upper house. The con- 
cordat has the backing of Premier Stoy- 
adinovitch. 

The concordat would place the Catholics 
in a dominant position within Yugoslavia, 
say the Orthodox officials, although 49 per 
cent of the people belong to the Orthodox 
Church and only 37 per cent to the Catho- 
lic Church, It would allow Catholic priests 
to be tried by a combined Catholic and 
civil court rather than by the regular civil 





Eireann, July 22. The Fianna ys 
Fail, de Valera’s party, did not get 
a majority of the seats in the Dail 
Eireann at the recent election of 
deputies, but de Valera polled 82 
votes for president against 52. His 
election was opposed by former 
President William Cosgrave, head 
of the Cosgraveites. The Dail, 
after electing de Valera, adjourned 
until October. 

During the months from now 
until the next convening of the 
Dail, President de Valera will be 
busy writing legislation to put into 
effect a new government for Ire- 
land, which was authorized by the 
people when they voted in favor 
of a new constitution. It is ex- 
pected that Ireland will have a 
president elected by popular vote, 
and both an upper and lower house 
of legislature instead of the present 
single house. Irish politicians ex- 
pected President de Valera to call 
a new election of deputies, which he can do 
at any time merely be resigning his position. 
soon after the Dail convenes in October. 
De Valera wants to get a majority of his 
Fianna Fail members into the legislature, 
and then his bills will go through without 
the compromising which is now necessary 
in order to get the support of the Inde- 
pendent and Labor members. 





The Cosgraveites are strongly opposed 
to de Valera’s policies, and Ireland’s poli- 
tics will be stormy as long as the Cos- 
graveites are as powerful as they are. 


* * * 


Great Britain: The force of public 
opinion is powerful; once it is aroused, leg- 
islatures soon respond. Reforms are slow 
in coming because the public is slow in de- 
manding them. Reformers must catch 
the public fancy in some way other than 
appealing to their reason. Great Britain 
had an object lesson in this respect when a 
divorce reform bill was enacted by Parlia- 
ment. The bill, fought bitterly by the 
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courts; it would legally enforce the Catholic 
ruling that all children born to mixed mar- 
riages must be brought up as Catholics; it 
would give the Catholics complete control 
of all religious education in schools where 
a majority of the students are Catholics, 
but both the Catholic and the Orthodox 
clergy would give religious instruction in 
the schools where the majority is Ortho- 
dox. 

The premier’s generous treatment of the 
Catholics is motivated by political reasons. 
The majority of the 14 million Yugoslav- 
ians are divided into two groups, the Serbs 
and the Croatians. The former are Ortho- 
dox, while the latter are Catholic. Premier 
Stoyadinovitch wants to win the support 
of the Croatians from a political rival, 
Vladimir Matchek. He believes that he 
can insure his continuance in power if he 
can gain their support by favoring the 
Catholic Church. From the attitude which 
the people of Yugoslavia have shown, he 
may find the concordat a boomerang, in 
that it may turn away the support of all 
the Orthodox Church members. 
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After the Battle 


With the defeat of President Roosevelt’s 
Supreme Court bill, the Senate disposed of an 
issue which had plagued it for five months and 
which threatened to split the Democratic 
party wide open. The bill was “defeated” by 
being sent to the Judiciary Committee, with 
the understanding that it will die a natural 
death there. In its place as a compromise, the 
senators opposing the original bill will present 
a measure calling for reforms in the lower 
court. Nothing will be done to the Supreme 
Court, however. 

On the day after the bill’s defeat, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, smiling and genial, told re- 
porters that the fight had accomplished some 
of its objectives. He went back in history to 
show that whenever an attempt was made to 
change the Supreme Court, the Court became 
much more liberal in its decisions. The Presi- 
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The new maiority leader of the Senate, Alben W. Barkley, 
is congratulated by Vice-President Garner. 


dent began his fight against the Court because 
that body killed a number of his progressive 
measures. He charged that the justices were 
acting as a third house of legislature rather 
than as a judicial court. Since February, he 
pointed out, when he sent his Supreme Court 
message to Congress, the Court has reversed 
its position and favored many New Deal poli- 
cies. 

The President supposedly lost a great deal 
of prestige because the bill was defeated, but 
his calm acceptance of the defeat has sur- 
prised most observers, who predicted that the 
President would be very bitter about it. The 
split in the ranks of the Democratic senators 
has been healed, temporarily at least, by the 
compromise bill. Whether or not the differ- 
ences will break out again is a debatable ques- 
tion, but it would be strange if the bicker- 
ing which went on during the past few months 
could be so easily forgotten. 

Congress is now pushing toward an adjourn- 
ment. The compromise court bill will prob- 
ably be decided before the congressmen stop 
work, but there is not much other legislation 
which will be acted upon. The Wagner-Steag- 
all Housing Act, the wage-and-hour bill, and 
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the tax evasion legislation may or may not 
receive some attention, but it appears certain 
that the many other measures which have been 
introduced will probably have to wait until 
Congress convenes again. This may be in 
October or November in a special session, but 
the chances are that Congress will not meet 
until January. 


Labor Board 


The growing popularity of the National 
Labor Relations Board has swamped it with 
cases. The Board has handled 3,852 cases since 
1935, and has 1,470 pending. More signifi- 
cant than the total number of cases handled 
is the increase in the number filed each month. 
Only 477 cases were filed in April, while 
1,064 were filed in May and 1,396 in June. 
The Board investigates charges of unfair prac- 
tices by employers in trying to prevent their 
laborers from organizing into unions. It is 
concerned only with the right of workers to 
bargain collectively. The Board has made 
only 139 decisions during its career, in spite of 
the many cases brought before it; all others 
have been dismissed or have been settled by 
the Board without calling for a decision. 

The NLRB was severely criticized in Con- 
gress recently by Senator Nye and Representa- 
tive Rankin. The former said that the Board 
was biased in favor of the C. I. O., headed 
by John L. Lewis. Rankin charged that the 
Board was working with “southern commu- 
nists” to destroy the industries of the South. 
Labor leaders point out that the Board would 
naturally seem to favor labor because it was 
set up to see that labor received a fair deal 
at the hands of the employers. Cases are 
brought before it only when labor believes that 
it has been mistreated. Criticisms of the 
Board have led to the proposal of several 
amendments to the National Labor Relations 
Act, however. 

One of these suggested amendments would 
permit an employer to call an election of his 
employees to determine what union should 
represent them. Critics of the Act condemn it 
now because only the unions may ask for 
such an election. They contend that employers 
now have no way of deciding whether or not 
a union really represents a majority of the 
workers, and that frequently the union will 
not call an election because it does not think 
it has a majority. Senator Wagner, author of 
the NLRA, opposes the amendment because 
he believes that employers would call elec- 
tions before the unions had a chance to do any 
organizing work. 

Another proposed amendment to the Act 
would force labor unions to form into corpora- 
tions, supposedly to make them more respon- 
sible for the contracts which they sign. Tom 
Girdler, chairman of the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, said that he would not sign con- 
tracts with labor unions because he did not 
feel that they were responsible. In answer 
to that charge, John L. Lewis recently pointed 
out that the C. I. O. has 268 contracts affect- 
ing 462,000 steel workers, and that there have 
been no broken contracts. Senator Wagner 
also stated that less than one-half of one per 
cent of labor’s contracts have been violated. 

It has also been suggested that the Act 
should be amended to have the Board check 
industrial violence. Senator Wagner says that 
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we have a complete and well-organized system 
of law in every state to deal with any violence 
which may occur. He declares that the Board 
could not be given police functions without 
paralyzing its usefulness. 


Farm Legislation 


The Senate set a new style in congressional 
investigations last week when it instructed 
its farm committee to go into the fields and 
pastures to talk to the “one gallus” farmers, 
the men who raise the wheat and corn, who 
feed the pigs and the cattle, about what should 
be done to aid farmers. Most congressional 
farm investigations are held in Washington. 
Although the men “investigated” are leaders 
of large farm groups, no doubt experts on 
farm conditions, the Senate believes that some 
new angles may be found by asking the farmers 
themselves what they think. 

This investigation will be undertaken before 
any more farm legislation is passed, according 
to Senate leaders, which means that the latest 
farm legislation, introduced by Representa- 
tive Jones recently, will not be passed this 
session. 

Two pieces of legislation intended to aid the 
farmers have already become laws, however. 
The President recently signed the farm ten- 
ancy act, putting it into operation. This act 
(sce THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, July 19, 1937) 
provides for 10 million dollars to be loaned 
this year to tenant farmers to buy farms, and 
the amount is raised to 25 million next year 
and 50 million each succeeding year. It also 
provides for low interest rate loans to be made 
to farmers to keep them from slipping into 
tenancy. It is estimated that the 10 million 
dollars next year will finance only 3,000 of 
the 2,500,000 tenant farmers, so the act is 
little more than an experiment, but at least it 
is a beginning. 

Congress was even more generous to the 
farmers than was President Roosevelt. Al- 
though the President vetoed a bill which ex- 
tended the reduced rates on Federal Land 
Bank loans, both the house of Representatives 
and the Senate overrode his veto. The bill 
leaves the interest rate on old loans at three 
and one-half per cent for a year, then raises 
it to four per cent, whereas if the President’s 
veto had been upheld, the interest rate would 
have gone back to five and six per cent. The 
President vetoed the bill because he thought 
the farmers’ economic conditions had improved 
enough for them to pay the higher rate, and 
because the bill would have cost the govern- 
ment 30 million dollars for which there was 
no provision in the budget. The congress- 
men thought otherwise, and in sufficient num- 
ber to cancel the veto. 


Bumper Crop 


The wheat farmers of the United States are 
harvesting their largest crop since 1931, esti- 
mated at 850 million bushels, and selling it 
at prices 15 to 20 cents higher than they re- 
ceived in that year. With a bumper crop and 
high prices, the farmer is asking nothing more. 


The present wheat crop is as large as those 
which were reaped in the years from 1928 to 
1932. Since then, the average has dropped to 
about 600,000 bushels, and the farmer has 
been paid little for what he did raise. 

Because of the bumper crop the United | 
States will resume its role as an exporter of 
wheat, according to Department of Agricul- 
ture predictions. Before 1931 the United 
States was the granary for Europe. Since that 


time, partly because of political devices to 

cut production and partly because of small | 
crops, the United States has imported wheat, fi 
especially during the past two years. Now, j 
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with a good crop here and poor crops in other 
countries, ships loaded with American wheat 
will again travel to Europe and Asia. Even 
Canada, usually an important producer of 
wheat, will buy from the United States be- 
cause of poor crops within its own boundaries. 
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the effect of the “good times.” They fear F 
that the farmers may take the temporary pros- 
perity and forget the future. The pressure to 
aid the farmers will be taken off Congress, j 
and legislation will be neglected. Right now, 
the wheat farmer does not care what Congress§ 
passes in the way of farm legislation, as long ¥ 
as his acres are yielding many bushels of 
wheat, and he is receiving good prices for it. 
But farm experts predict that the price will 
drop because of the increased supply, and 
the farmers will find themselves in the§same 
predicament they were in during the past six 
years if the government does not provide some 
sort of regulation. 


j 
Farm leaders are somewhat dubious about : 
; 
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Chicago Riots 


Because they used unnecessary violence in 
quelling the riot at the Republic Steel plant on 
Memorial Day, during which 10 strikers were 
killed by police bullets, the Senate Civil 
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Libettics Committee recently denounced the 


Honduct of the Chicago police. Senator Robert 


+a Follette, chairman of the committee, said 
Mhat the use of force “must be ascribed to 
ross inefficiency . . . or toa deliberate effort 
‘io intimidate the strikers.” The report of the 
ommittee was issued after an investigation 
vas held. According to the report, treatment 
the wounded “was characterized by the 
nost callous indifference to human life and 
uffering. Not only did the police neglect 
he wounded; they prevented the union from 
Living aid.” The committee found the police 
it fault for causing the riot since the strikers 
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other ticketing the plant gave no indication of vio- 


wheat 


nce. 


Even) The report of the La Follette Committee 
er of fas in sharp contrast to the report of the 
1s be- proner’s jury in Chicago which investigated 
jaries. he riot and then turned in a verdict of “justi- 
about fable homicide.” The coroner’s jury intimated 


y fear 


at the strikers were responsible for the 


; pros- folence and that the police acted only in 
ure to #lf-defense. 
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leveland last week, when sfrikers and police 
ashed at the Republic Steel plant there. 
ne striker was killed and both strikers and 
ofplice were injured. Meanwhile investigations 
it. we being conducted of the riots at the Ford 
fotor plant and the Republic Steel plant at 
fasillon, Ohio. 


rhe Mendng Bill 


' The Wagner-Steagall Housing bill, which 
ill provide low-rent homes to families with 
mall incomes, has been reported favorably to 
he Senate. If the bill is passed, as is ex- 
infcted, the government will make loans 
on Mounting to 700 million dollars within the 
Xt three years to aid in building apartment 
uses and small homes in slum sections. The 
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rate of interest on these loans will be lower 
than can be had from any other source. The 
owners of many of these buildings will rent 
the homes at $5 to $6 a room, and the federal 
government will then grant them cash sub- 
sidies to make up the difference between this 
low rental and the amount they should receive 
for such dwellings. The grants are not to 
amount to more than 20 million dollars a year 
during the next 20 years. As the bill is written, 
it will cost the government only 26 million 
dollars during the next three years. 

An amendment to the bill provides that 
wherever grants are to be made, no dwelling 
can be built except where a slum dwelling is 
torn down. Thus for every low-cost housing 
project, a slum clearance project will be carried 
on. Like many other progressive reforms, 
such as the farm tenancy bill and the wage- 
and-hour bill, the present housing bill is only 
a small part of its original. Although it is 
little more than an experiment, those advocat- 
ing low-cost housing are strongly in favor of 
the bill. They regard it as the beginning of 
a drive to construct the 16 million low-rent 
homes which will be needed during the next 
15 years. The bill will provide 350,000 hous- 
ing units within the next three years, each unit 
for an average family of four. It will affect 
both city and country slums, although it will 
be concentrated in the cities. 


Cancer Institute 


Medical science is looking forward hope- 
fully to the results of a new step by the gov- 
ernment to combat the dread disease of cancer. 
Each year this malady takes its toll in the 
lives of 140,000 people in this country alone. 
From 1920 to 1930, there was an increase of 
41 per cent in the deaths caused by cancer. 
Doctors have been unable to fight its wide- 
spread effects, and the existing remedies for 
its cure are very expensive. 

Now the federal government has recognized 
the necessity for fighting the disease. Re- 
cently, both houses of Congress passed a bill 
creating a national cancer institute in the 
United States Public Health Service. With 
the signature of President Roosevelt. the 
measure will become a law. It provides an 
appropriation of $750,000 for a building to 
house the institute, and authorizes an annual 
expenditure of $700,000 to be used in research 
by the institute. 

The research will include projects relating to 
the study of the cause, prevention, and meth- 
ods of diagnosis of cancer. The institute 
will also seek to coordinate private research in 
the nation. Heretofore, such studies have been 
made independently by scientists. Oftentimes, 
they have duplicated each other’s efforts. 
The institute will provide a clearing house for 
such individual research, in order that this 
duplication may be prevented. 

The Cancer Institute will be allowed to pur- 
chase radium to use both for research and 
for loaning to private hospitals in the treat- 
ment of the disease. The institute will also 
compile data on the spread of cancer and the 
progress of research for cures. 
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Rogers and His Rangers 


During the French and Indian War, and 
for many years prior, settlers on the New 
England frontier lived in daily fear of being 
killed, kidnapped, or tortured by an Indian tribe 
which operated from the village of St. Francis, 
located on the St. Francis River, close to the 
St. Lawrence. In the fall of 1759 an expedi- 
tion of Rogers’ Rangers, under the command 
of Major Robert Rogers, crept  stealthily 
through miles of forest, attacked and wiped out 
St. Francis, and heroically battled against 
hunger, exhaustion, and pursuit, to find its 
way back to its base. 

The expedition against St. Francis was the 
most notable exploit in the career of Major 
Rogers, the man who could fight Indians as 
no one else could; who possessed almost super- 
human powers of determination and endur- 
ance; whose leadership inspired his Rangers to 
feats of daring which won for them the admira- 
tion and respect of all New England. 

It was this same Major Rogers who dreamed 
of finding a northwest passage to the Pacific, 
thereby opening a new route to the Far East; 
who visualized the tremendous potentialities 
of the great American continent; and who 
sought to convince the British of the oppor- 
tunities which America held out to them— 
undertakings in which he failed. 

Kenneth Roberts, in a long novel 
he aptly entitles “Northwest Passage” (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran. $2.75), tells the 
story of the amazing career of Major Rogers; 
a career which raised him to heroic heights, 
and then saw him court-martialed, imprisoned 
for debt, and disgraced. The result is histori- 
cal fiction of the best sort. The history is 
as exact as it can be made by careful research, 
and the fiction is well handled. The first 
half of the book, which breathlessly recounts 
the expedition against St. Francis, is by far the 
best. The second half is chiefly valuable in 
that it rounds out the character—or in some 
cases the lack of character—of the incredible 
Major Rogers. 
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Joseph Pulitzer 


“An Adventure with a Genius,” by Alleyne 
Ireland (New York: E. P. Dutton. $2.50), 
is a biography of Joseph Pulitzer, blind mil- 
lionaire publisher of the New York World. 
The book is distinctive because it differs from 
the traditions usually accepted in biographical 
works. Mr. Ireland gives only the barest out- 
line of Mr. Pulitzer’s life history; he does 
not attempt an encyclopedic narrative about 
his subject. Rather, he has succeeded in giv- 
ing an intimate picture of the American jour- 
nalist as he appeared in his last years—sight- 
less, eccentric, restless, yet driving ahead with 
tremendous force the policies of the World. 

The author’s opportunity to gather the ma- 
terial for this book came during his close 
associations with Mr. Pulitzer as a secretary. 
Twenty-four years before his death in 1911, 
the publisher lost his eyesight. Thereafter, 
he seldom stayed in New York, but lived in 
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many countries in Europe and on his private 
yacht. Although suffering from ill health, he 
constantly remained active and taxed the 
energies of his six secretaries and his staff 
of personal servants. The secretaries read to 
him, gave him the news of the day, and de- 
scribed people, scenery, and occurrences which 
he could not see. It was in the performance 
of these duties that Mr. Ireland came to know 
the publisher. 

His sketches move quickly, and they include 
only the dominant notes of Mr. Pulitzer’s 
character, personality, and eccentricities. The 
result is no less than what the title claims— 
“An Adventure with a Genius.” 


Light on Europe 


As a professor in an American college, 
Felix Wittmer was ideally situated to learn 
that most people know very little of the world 
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From a pastel by Winold Reiss for the jacket of ‘’North- 
west Passage.” 


in which they live. He found that his students 
and the people to whom he lectured were 
woefully ignorant of the conditions which make 
Europe today a menace to peace. In his 
book, “Floodlight on Europe’ (New York: 
Scribner’s. $3.75), Wittmer gives us a picture 
of Europe as he knows it. 

There is not much in the book that is 
new, but the author’s conversational, humorous 
style enlivens material which otherwise might 
be dull. Wittmer was born and educated in 
Switzerland. He has had an opportunity to 
know first hand the problems of which he 
writes, and his book profits by this back- 
ground. He takes up each nation in Europe, 
discusses its history since the World War and 
its position in world affairs. 

Wittmer sprinkles his history with philos- 
ophy. He is never surprised at anything; 
he finds precedents in ancient and medieval 
history for every movement of today. While 
he certainly does not excuse the violence of the 
fascist dictators, he does show an appreciation 
for their ability as organizers. He manages 
to find some good in everything. He is opti- 
mistic to that extent, although he predicts 
that Europe is “ripe” for a war. 
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John N. Garner 


After a vacation in Texas, John Nance 
Garner returned to the Senate a short time 
ago, He had been absent from his duties 
as vice-president for a number of weeks. 
During this time he did not become in- 
volved in the Senate dispute over the court 
reorganization bill, and thus he returned as 
a clear-headed leader with calm advice to 
offer both siaes in the battle. 

He became the ar- 
bitrator, worked 
to bring a speedy end 
to the 
And the 
voted by a majority 
of 70 to 20 to send 
the court bill back to 
the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He convinced 
the supporters of the 


and 


controversy. 


Senate soon 





court bill that their 
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JOHN N. GARNER cause was lost. His 
arbitration also af- 


fected opponents of the bill. To them, his 
advice was to refrain from crowing about 
their victory. All his efforts were devoted 
to restore party harmony. 

In playing this role, the vice-president 
needed all the knowledge that his 40 years 
in politics have given him. Thirty-two of 
these years were spent on Capitol Hill. 
30th as Democratic floor leader of the 
House and as speaker of the House, he 
became a shrewd tactician in settling dis- 
putes. A veteran politician, he values party 
harmony. He considered neither the merits 
nor the defects of the court bill. But he 
analyzed the situation on the basis of poli- 
tics. He convinced both factions that the 
Democratic party would benefit if the 
quarrel ended. 

However, there is still a question about 
Mr. Garner’s convictions. Is he against 
some of the New Deal policies? Did he 
go to Texas in order to keep out of the 
court bill controversy which he saw ap- 
proaching? Or was his departure also a 
decided gesture of protest against the trend 
which New Deal policies were taking? 
These questions yet remain to be answered, 
Certainly, his vacation did keep him out of 
the Senate disputes. It gave him leader- 
ship when he returned as an arbitrator. 
But it is not known whether he stayed at 
his home in Uvalde only with this purpose 
in mind. 

Mr. Garner does not commit himself on 
his intentions, either. His only comment 
last week about his plans was: “I'd lie if 
I said I would rather be here than in Texas. 
I love the boys here, but I would rather be 
in Texas fishing.” 


Grover Whalen 


“As mayor, it will be my aim to give all 
the people of New York an honest, efficient, 
and economical administration, and at the 
same time, I shall 
strive to meet the 
public demand for a 
humane and orderly 
government.” 

With this declara- 
tion, Grover Aloysius 
Whalen accepted the 
invitation of New 
York City’s New 
Dealers to be their 
candidate for mayor 
in the coming Demo- 
cratic municipal pri- 
mary election. The New Dealers are the 
Democrats who have broken with Tammany 
Hall, long the Democratic machine in New 
York City. Tammany’s candidate will be 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland, now United States 
senator from New York. Previously, Mr. 
Whalen had declined to seek the nomina- 
tion. Last sp: ig he stated that he was too 
busy as president of the New York World’s 
Fair Corporation to make the race. How- 
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ever, he still repeats that he will not neglect 
his duties in that capacity. He believes 
that the World’s Fair, to be held in 1939, is 
an important civic and national enterprise. 

Mr. Whalen is no newcomer to politics 
in the city. Ever since he took a hand in 
electing Mayor Hylan 20 years ago, he has 
been active. Perhaps his most widely pub- 
licized position in municipal government 
was that of chairman of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee for the Reception of Distinguished 
Visitors. In top hat, striped trousers, and 
cutaway coat, he was always at the dock to 
welcome diplomats, athletes, aviators, and 
foreign royalty who visited the Empire 
City. Even today Mr. Whalen is a striking 
figure. He stands just a shade under six 
feet in height; weighs 200 pounds. 

He has his offices for the World’s Fair 
Corporation on the twenty-fourth floor of 
the Empire State Building. There he super- 
vises innumerable projects for fair build- 
ings. He rents space to exhibitors. He 
arranges for displays from foreign coun- 
tries. Details concerning concessions, 
amusements, and building construction all 
go through his office. Of course, he has a 
large staff to assist him in this work. But 
he follows a strenuous schedule as chief ad- 
ministrator. Wrestling, boxing, swimming, 
and horseback riding keep him fit to carry 
on his heavy work. 

Mr. Whalen has already emphasized 
several objectives toward which he will aim 
if he is elected mayor. He stated that if 
nominated he would devote himself to 


municipal rather than national issues in the 
campaign. 


He pointed out that among such 
issues which he re- 
garded as important 
were the city’s prob- 


lems in connection 
with housing, social 
security, and_ public 


projects where federal 
funds are used, 

In seeking the nom- 
ination Mr. Whalen is 
going up against stiff 
opposition in Tam- 
many Hall. Tammany 
has had such complete 
control of the Democratic machinery in the 
past that it has had no difficulty in advanc- 
ing its candidate successfully. However, Mr. 
Whalen’s backers are confident that Tam- 
many’s power can be broken. 
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Dr. Edward Francis 


Microbe hunters are constantly at work 
in the U. S. Public Health Service to dis- 
cover ways in which to combat infectious 
diseases. Trained as research physicians, 
they experiment with bacteria to find 
what causes the diseases. In their searches, 
they try to find what animals and insects 
carry the bacteria; they want to know how 
the insects infect human beings. They also 
work with remedies which may be used to 
cure the diseases, and publish their findings 
for doctors, nurses, and the general public. 
In some of their experiments, these microbe 
hunters even infect themselves in order to 
observe how the diseases are caused and 
how they may be treated. 

Outstanding among the microbe hunters 
in the Public ‘Health Service today is Dr. 
Edward Francis, 65-year-old research phy- 
sician. Only recently he allowed himself to 
be bitten by a baby tick. As a result, he is 
now in the Marine Hospital at Baltimore, 
Maryland, suffering from relapsing fever. 
This is the fourth time that he has used 
himself as a human guinea pig in experi- 
mental research. Previously, in a series of 
three studies, he infected himself with 
tularemia (rabbit fever), undulant fever, 
and Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Dr. Francis joined the Public Health 
Service in 1900. He was awarded the gold 
medal of the American Medical Association 
in 1928 for his contribution to the knowl- 
edge of tularemia. 
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YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 
Time has not changed essentially the country store which serves daily as one of the most active public forums in 


America. 


Small, homely gatherings such as the one pictured above, do much to determine the trend of 


national policy. 








Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 

















The Ebb and Flow of Public Opinion 


defeat of President Roose- 
Supreme Court plan mark a 
turning point in his administration? Did 
it indicate that the tides are now running in 
a more conservative direction? May we 
now expect that other liberal measures will 
be defeated and that the attempt of the 
President to mould the Democratic party 
into a truly progressive organization will 
meet with failure? 


ID the 
velt’s 


Normally Conservative 


These are questions which are being 
asked by thoughtful people everywhere, but 
the answers are not easily determined. We 
know, of course, that the country is nor- 
mally conservative. So is the Democratic 
party. If normal ways of thinking politi- 
cally are restored, the majority of Ameri- 
cans will be less disposed than they have 
been during the last four years to experi- 
ment and to adopt liberal measures. They 
will take a more conservative course, and a 
party, to remain in power, must follow the 
conservative trend. We know, further- 
more, that in the past there has been an ebb 
and flow of opinion. Once in a while a 
progressive movement has come along, has 
made some permanent changes, but has then 
receded in influence, giving way to the more 
customary conservatism. What we do not 
know is whether the current liberal move- 
ment is like these earlier developments or 
whether, on the other hand, it represents a 
new alignment of forces in American poli- 
tics; something destined to grow and main- 
tain itself. 

There have been a number of temporary 
surges of liberalism in American history. 
One of them manifested itself in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The Revolution of 1776 
was a mass movement of common people 
who wanted not only freedom from Eng- 
land but also a new order of things at home. 
The prime movers in the Revolution looked 
upon it as a social revolution as well as a 
political one. They wanted the common 
man, the poor, to have a better deal. This 
movement was soon followed, however, by 
reaction. The adoption of the Constitution 
was in effect a counter revolution, checking 
the social upheaval of the masses. The 
Jacksonian period witnessed a mass move- 
ment of the people; of a people who in- 
sisted upon more power for themselves and 
upon what they conceived to be a more 
democratic order. It was soon followed 
by a swing toward conservatism. The 
Whigs were conservative, and the Demo- 
cratic party itself soon forsook the Jack- 
sonian program and became the representa- 
tive of wealthy economic interests. 

Coming forward three quarters of a cen- 


tury we reach the progressive era of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. This 
was not a period of radicalism by any 
means, but the first Roosevelt and Wilson 
did represent the aspiration of the masses 
for a more democratic economic life and for 
greater political influence. After a few 
years of dominance this movement receded, 
and from about 1917 to 1933 liberalism 
was in eclipse. 

Why do we have this ebb and flow? Why 
are the periods of progressivism, when 
those who want to bring about a redistribu- 
tion of income in the interest of the poorer 
class, so brief? Why are they always fol- 
lowed by periods when the majority is satis- 
fied with existing conditions? 


During the War 

There are many explanations. One is 
that it requires energy to get away from 
accustomed ways. When people are inat- 
tentive to politics, it is inevitable that things 
should go along in the usual course. Ex- 
periments can be carried on only when 
there is an energetic demand for change. 
A majority of the people may turn their 
attention actively to demands for change, 
but they are not likely to hold this atten- 
tion very long. Soon 
they become weary 
of all politics, and the 
old ways are almost 
automatically re- 
stored. For example, 
the American people 
became actively inter- 
ested in world affairs 
during the war. They 
supported grand plans 
for American partici- 
pation in the effort to 
secure a better world 
order. Then when the war ceased they 
became weary of international affairs. They 
were sick of Europe. They reverted to 
their accustomed inattention to world 
politics. Similarly, they tired after a while 
of the talk of the initiative, referendum 
and recall, primaries, and so on, which was 
so popular throughout the nation in the 
Roosevelt-Wilson days. 
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Weariness with new ideas is, of course, 
not the sole explanation of dominant con- 
servatism. People who are fairly prosper- 
ous tend to accept conditions as they are. 
When they are in distress they may call 
for change, but returning prosperity may 
change their ideas. Many political ob- 
servers believe that conservatism will be- 
come stronger among the masses of the 
people as the current recovery movement 
gains strength. 
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AILWAY passenger travel, after drop- 

ping in 1933 to the lowest point in a 
half century, has taken a promising up- 
turn. Ever since 1920, the peak year for 
passenger travel, the annual revenues from 
passenger traffic had steadily dropped. 
This decrease continued even during the 
prosperity years around 1928. Now, the 
passenger trains are taking on new life. In 
1935, the public paid over 350 million dol- 
lars in ticket fares. This figure rose to 
over 412 million dollars in 1936. During 
the first five months of 1936, the monthly 
average number of passengers carried was 
about 17 million. In the following seven 
months, the monthly average rose to over 
21 million. These figures did not include 
commuters who rode every day to their 
work in the cities. 


Reasons for Decline 


What happened to the railroads that 
caused them to continue to lose business 
while other industries were prosperous? 
What comeback have they made to contrib- 
ute to their improved passenger traffic? 
What are their future plans to make this 
improvement permanent? 

There are three reasons for their constant 
decline in the field of passenger transporta- 
tion. The first is that people depended more 
and more on their private automobiles in 
making trips. The second reason is that if 
they did not wish to drive their own cars, 
they rode highway buses, which offered 
them lower fares than they could obtain 
from railroads. Finally, the railroads them- 
selves were indifferent; they did not seek 
to give the public greater speed, comfort, 
and convenience in passenger service. 

These forces at last placed the railroads 
in a bad financial position. 
Their revenues fell off to 
such an extent that they 
were forced to study plans 
to improve the passenger 
transportation. They yielded 
to the public demand for 
improved equipment. They 
placed in service new and 
faster trains, many of them 
streamlined. They installed 
air-conditioning in the rail- 
way coaches to make both 
summer and winter travel 
more comfortable. The 
coaches were also provided 
with well upholstered, indi- 
vidual seats and _ indirect 
lighting. Every effort was 
made to please the public. 

Besides making this improvement in pas- 
senger accommodations, the railroads main- 
tained a high record of safety. While high- 
way injuries and fatalities have mounted 
steadily in the past few years, the trains 
have had very few accidents. Travelers 
are discovering that it is safer to ride a 
train than to drive on the public highways. 
The railroads also reduced the fares to 
comply with an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In 1930, the aver- 
age fare paid by a passenger was 2.72 cents 
per mile. After the railroads obeyed the 
I. C. C. order, the average fare paid in 1936 
was 1.84 cents per mile. 

There is another side to the improved 
financial condition of the railroads. They 
have been studying methods for lowering 
costs in operating the trains. The new 
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STREAMLINED AND COMPACT 


trains are lighter in weight. This means 
that less power is required to haul them; 
fuel bills are decreased. The railroads are 
also experimenting with the Diesel-powered 
locomotives, which consume a great deal 
less fuel than is required by the standard 
steam locomotive. The Diesel locomo- 
tives also can be kept in service for longer 
periods of time and require less repair 
than the steam locomotives. 


Coal Prices 


Furthermore, at the insistence of the 
federal government, the railroads are being 
forced to reduce the price which they are 
paying for coal, Formerly, the railroads 
had been paying above market prices for 
coal to the mines which are located along 
the railway systems. They paid this higher 
price as a favor to the mine operators in 
return for the business which they received 
in hauling coal. Although the roads are 
still paying more than is necessary, it is 
believed that they will ultimately be re- 
quired to lower the price. 

In spite of these encouraging gains, both 
in passenger revenues and in the savings 
on the costs of operation, the railroads are 
still meeting with difficulties. High-speed 
trains must have excellent road beds on 
which to run. During the depression years, 
the railroads were forced to curtail their 
expenses, and one of the ways in which 
they did this was to let the road beds go 
with a minimum of repair. Now, these 
beds must be restored and improved. 
Curves in the tracks must be straightened 
or banked in order that the crack expresses 
can run at top speed. Another expense 
which the railroads must meet is that of 
adding this new, improved equipment. 
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They plan to spread out their purchases 
over several years’ time, rather than to 
plunge into debt by being too extravagant. 

To what extent have the railroads been 
aided in making their improvements? In 
the first place, they appealed to the federal 
government for aid. In 1933, the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act was 
passed. Through its provisions, the rail- 
roads were encouraged and even required 
to avoid duplications of service, to prevent 
waste, and to plan financial reorganizations. 
Furthermore, they were given advice on the 
improvement of passenger service and train 
equipment. In general, the railroad com- 
panies were guided in their efforts to make 
a comeback and to plan for their stability 
in the future. 


This was not all. The railroads received 


A new style two-car Pullman unit, with double-decked staterooms in the forward car and a lounge in the rear car. 


The Railroads Make a Comeback 


loans of over 200 million dollars from the 
Public Works Administration. This money 
enabled them to purchase streamlined 
trains, new locomotives, passenger cars, 
and air-conditioning equipment. With it 
they also began the restoration of tracks 
and road beds to good condition. 

There is this final question: What is the 
outlook for the future developments on the 
railroads? In a report just completed by 
the National Resources Committee, the 
statement is made “that as transportation 
becomes more speedy, economical, and effi- 
cient, it creates an increased demand for its 
services.” With respect to railroads, this 
means that the trains will be hauling more 
passengers and freight because they are 
providing faster schedules, lower rates, and 
increased accommodations. The improve- 
ments which they are making will inevitably 
continue to bring them more business. 

The report says that “the producer, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the public 
utility, and the individual are getting a 
freight service (as well as a passenger serv- 
ice) measured in hours instead of days, and 
in days instead of weeks, even as compared 
with 15 or 20 years ago.” As a result, 
these people are returning their transporta- 
tion business to the railroads. 


Independent or Controlled? 


Will the railroads continue to manage 
themselves more or less independently in 
the future? Or will they be increasingly 
controlled by the government? There are 
people who argue that the railroads should 
be owned and operated entirely by the 
government. However, others state that 
the ownership should remain in the hands 
of private companies, with the government 
providing guidance and control. The Na- 
tional Resources Committee has this to say 
about control in the years ahead: “Probably 
regulation of transportation in the future 
will be needed more for coordination and 
the prevention of competition than to bring 
about reductions in taxes.” 

For instance, the government will exer- 
cise control only to produce a more efficient 
transportation system. Duplications of 
services will be weeded out. The railroads 
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will be maintained chiefly for carrying both 
passengers and freight on long hauls. High- 
way buses and trucks will supplement the 
system by handling the short hauls. Air- 
planes are not expected to offer too great 
competition, because they will carry only 
the passengers and freight which must be 
transported at the highest speed. Their 
services will attract those persons who wish 
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to pay higher prices for the time-saving ad- 
vantage. Thus, the railroads, the buses, 
and the airplanes will be required to co- 
operate to bring about a more economical 
era in transportation. 





NATIONAL PLANNING 


(Concluded from page 8) 


power, then the local interests fight back 
and forth to hinder its work. The Presi- 
dent said that planning should start at the 
bottom, that the problems of townships. 
counties, and states should be coordinated 
through large geographical regions and come 
to the capital of the nation for final co- 
ordination. 

The principal difference between the 
Norris bill and the Mansfield bill is in 
the amount of power which is given to 
the regional authority. Representative 
Mansfield believes that Congress should 
have the power to authorize each separate 
move of any importance, while Senator 
Norris believes that Congress should ap- 
prove the theme of regional planning and 
let the President and the regional ad- 
ministrators carry out the details. Although 
the President himself has made no state- 
ment concerning this difference in the two 
bills, it is said that the Mansfield bill was 
drawn up by administration aids and rep- 
resents the President’s views. 
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“Brown, that’s a very old-fashioned coat 
you are wearing in the office.” 
“Yes, sir. I bought it the last time 
raised my salary.” 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
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With Hollywood filming his dramas, Barry- 
more “streamlining” them, and Roosevelt quot- 
ing them, it’s funny Shakespeare doesn’t come 
over and clean up on lectures. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 





Of the various weather met on the polar 
flight, only that over California was unusual, 
say the Russian fliers, practically taking the 
words out of California’s mouth. 

—Cleveland PLAIN DEALER 


George Bernard Shaw had 
to take the oath in order to 
testify to his qualifications for 
standing bail. The local mag- 
istrate asked: 

“Mr. Shaw, are you worth 
200 pounds?” 

Mr. Shaw cocked his head 
slightly to the side and said: 

“Well, I won’t say that, but 
I have got 200 pounds!” 

—Edinburgh Dispatcu 





“This fellow, Skinner, told 
me that he has had the same 
automobile and has never 
paid a cent for repairs. Do 
you believe that?” 

“TI do,” replied the sad- 
faced man. “I’m the man who 
did his repair work for him.” 

—Altoona TRIBUNE 





The small boys of today can’t appreciate 
how lucky they are. Gas has done away with 
the woodshed, and safety razors have elim- 
inated the razor strop. 

—Kingman LEApEeR-CouURIER 





A medical journal mentions a Budapest man 
who talked for 17 days without stopping. It 
does not say whether he sold a vacuum cleaner 
after all. ~—HuMoris1 
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fields, they picked up the top layer of soil, 
formerly held in place by the mass of tiny 
grass roots, and carried it for miles. Aban- 
doned farms by the score prove that the 
farmers defeated their own purpose by 
plowing up their pasture lands. 

The natives of the regions once heavily 
wooded and now stripped of their trees 
also know that planning is needed, accord- 
ing to the conservation enthusiasts. The 
lumber companies were and are after trees. 
They take the trees and leave in their wake 
acre after acre of hilly, rocky land, useless 
for farming. They leave entire sections 
economically bankrupt, because the lumber 
is gone and there are no other riches. The 
trees will grow back, perhaps, in time. 
But what of the years until they do? 

Extensive Program 

The planning advocates contend that all 
the natural resources of the land must be 
conserved. The land itself must be kept 
from washing away. The water must be 
controlled, then, from the mighty rivers 
to the smallest trickles. Water can be 
controlled by planting trees and grass, by 
building dams and reservoirs, by plowing 
fields scientifically. One demand upon 
nature calls tor another. Stuart Chase 
illustrates this in his book, “Rich Land, 
Poor Land.” He says, “Dependable navi- 
gation calls for flood control; flood control 
calls for dams and reservoirs, reservoirs 
must not fill with silt or their function 
vanishes. Silt can be prevented only by 
the control of erosion on agricultural lands 
and little waters. Erosion control calls 
for cover crops, both forest and grass, and 
scientific methods in tillage and crop rota- 
tion. Cover crops call for cheap fertilizer, 
otherwise they will not take root on the 
exhausted soils. Cheap fertilizer, especially 
phosphate, can best be made with the help 
of electric furnaces and cheap power. So 
the cycle completes itself, a house-that- 
Jack-built.”” Mr. Chase goes on to show 
that the conservation of natural resources 
calls for social improvements, an intelligent 
resettlement program, the replanning of 
railways, highways, schools, and recrea- 
tion areas. Every person in the nation will 
eventually feel its effects. 


TVA Example 


What basis do we have for believing 
that such an extensive program can be 
worked out? Those in favor of regional 
planning reply that it has been tried. In 
1933 Congress established the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. President Roosevelt 
called it an experiment in regional plan- 
ning. He said, “If we are successful here, 
we can march on, step by step, in a like 
development of other great natural ter- 
ritorial units within our borders.” The 
TVA was given wide powers to foster an 
orderly and proper physical, social, and 
economic development of the Tennessee 
Valley. The government lists many ac- 


complishments for it. Its work has affected 
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THE PLANNING DISTRICTS INTO WHICH SENATOR NORRIS’ BILL WOULD DIVIDE THE NATION 


two million people. Although only two of 
the nine dams are completed, those dams 
prevented more than seven million dollars 
worth of flood damage last spring. There 
are 642 more miles of navigable rivers in 
the Tennessee Valley because of the TVA. 
Tons of fertilizer have been provided to 
farmers whose land was worn out. Those 
farmers have been taught to rotate crops 
to fight soil depletion. Hundreds of acres 
of lands have been treated to prevent soil 
erosion; trees and grass have been planted, 
and small dams have been thrown across 
gulleys. Twenty-six thousand customers 
bought TVA electricity last year at rates 
much lower than the private utilities in 
that section charged, and those private 
utilities have made reduction after reduc- 
tion in their rates to meet the TVA com- 
petiticn. Altogether, the TVA has gener- 
ated 633 million kilowatt hours of electric 
power. Besides these major accomplish- 
ments, the TVA has gone into smaller proj- 
ects. It has cooperated with practically 
every governmental agency in the section 
to achieve its ends. 

There is little disagreement over the 
general need for regional planning, yet there 
is opposition to the bills now before Con- 
gress, and there has been much criticism of 
the TVA. Nearly all the opposition has 
centered upon one point, the program for 
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SHOULD PLANNING INCLUDE FEDERAL POWER PRODUCTION AND SALE? 


electric power. It is easy to understand why 
the huge private utilities do not like to 
have the government competing with them, 
when the results of the low rates of the 
TVA are known. The TVA forced the 
private companies to cut their margin of 
profit. The private companies charge that 
the TVA is not fair competition, that it 
uses the taxpayers’ money to make up for 
the loss which it incurs by selling electric- 
ity at low rates. There has been a con- 
stant battle between the private interests 
and the TVA, but it has touched only the 
power project. 


Power Projects Opposed 


When the President issued his message 
concerning regional planning, editorial 
writers in papers of nearly all the large 
cities were heartily in favor of the pro- 
gram. Very few of the President’s meas- 
ures have met with such approval. But 
each paper made one provision, without 
exception. They were not in favor of ex- 
tending the power program of the TVA 
into other regions. The Washington Post 
opposed regional planning only because it 
saw the move as a camouflage to establish 
a governmentally owned power system 
which would compete with the private 
companies all over the country. 

Thus the power program, which at first 
glance seems to be only a small part of 
regional planning, becomes its most impor- 
tant provision. Both the Mansfield bill and 
the Norris bill provide for the development 
of hydroelectric power. Senator Norris is 
outspoken in favor of using the water power 
from the dams to generate electricity. He 
says that the administrators of the areas 
shall “generate electricity . . . build trans- 
mission lines to transmit the electricity 
thus produced, and sell the same in the 
manner now provided in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, to states, municipal- 
ities, and farm organizations.” 

The administration feels that it is a waste 
of natural resources to let the water power 
created by the dams go unused, just be- 
cause electricity generated at these publicly 
owned dams is sold in competition with 
electricity generated by private companies. 
Both the Mansfield and the Norris bills 
follow this policy, the latter in particular. 
It is over this phase of regional planning 
that difficulty in passing the bill will be 
met. The private utilities may be strong 
enough to force the administration to omit 
the development of electric power. Those 


who favor regional planning are strongly in 
favor of the power program, however, and 
a bitter fight may be waged. 

State Planning 

When the importance of planning is 
realized, one wonders why governmental 
agencies have not been set to work before. 
There have been boards and committees to 
investigate flood control and soil erosion, 
but never on as large a scale as is now 
planned. Why has this attack been so long 
in coming? In the first place, there has 
been no governmental agency directly re- 
sponsible for the areas. When the states 
of the union organized, little attention was 
paid to natural geographical divisions. The 
great natural areas of the country were cut 
up into various states, organized on a 
political basis. When the people of these 
areas began to squander the natural re- 
sources, there was no one to regulate them. 
Consequently the problem has been neg- 
lected for years. As the Washington News 
stated it, “Nature regionalized our country. 
and it is wise that, in our efforts to alter 
our practices to conform to nature’s laws, 
we too should regionalize our endeavors.” 

Many persons who believe that regional 
planning is necessary are not in favor of 
the Norris and Mansfield bills. They be- 
lieve that the planning should be done by 
the states, working together. They favor 
state compacts rather than federal authori- 
ties. They point to the fact that the states 
in the past have been able to cooperate 
on boundary disputes satisfactorily, and 
they believe that such cooperatives should 
be formed to deal with regional planning 
instead of allowing the national govern- 
ment to control the regions. 

Yet state cooperation has not proved suc- 
cessful in all instances. The New York 
Port Authority has done some valuable 
work, but its results have been far below 
what was expected. The Colorado River 
Commission was organized in 1922, but 
the federal Committee on Regional Plan- 
ning found that the problem of the 
Colorado River is no nearer solution now 
than it was when the commission started 
to work. The committee says that state 
cooperation is advisable in many instances, 
but it is impractical in the “more complex 
social problems.” State compacts are too 
inflexible; they hesitate to grant any board 
sufficient authority to deal adequately with 
the problems. When the board has little 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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